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THE TEMPLE OF DEIR EL BAHARI. 


A Momwer the really great monarchs of the world, in the fore- 
most rank must be placed Hatshepsu, Queen of Egypt, of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. Her reign must have been about the period 
of the sojourn of the Israelites in that land. To be more exact is 
not very satisfactory just now. She was the daughter of Thothmes 
I., and the sister and wife of Thothmes II., whom she ruled and 
succeeded; and was also the sister of Thothmes III., who suc- 
ceeded her. She was a building queen, and her erections are 
amongst the most magnificent and in the finest taste of ancient 
Egyptian architecture. The stage-temple of Deir el Bahari was 
one of the grandest in conception and execution of her works, or 
perhaps of any age. It has long since been ruined and buried 
beneath the sands. In 1881 the remarkable discovery of the mum- 
mies of Rameses and other kings took place here, with papyri and 
antiquities of rare value. An expedition under the direction of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund has recently been excavating on the site, 
and a description of the first portion of their discoveries forms the 
volume for last year, which has just been issued. It deals with the 
northwestern end of the upper platform, in twenty-four plates, 
edited by Dr. Edouard Naville. The complete description of such 
parts of the temple as can be unearthed will appear in future issues. 
In this volume is given representations of a rock-cut chapel with 
an altar court. There was a vestibule 31ft. by 14ft. entered by a 
door at the end 3ft. 8in. wide and oft. high. In the western wall 
was a door about the same size, giving entrance to the altar court, 
which measures 47ft. by 31ft. 6in. The altar, about 16ft. by 13ft., 
stood in the center, 5ft. above the floor, and reached by a flight of 
ten steps. There is an inscription just beneath the cornice, show- 
ing that it was dedicated to Ra Harmakis, the god of the dawn. 
For what ceremonies it was used it is impossible to say. Evidently 
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not many persons would be present; this court of the temple is not 
suited to a popular assembly, or for such a grand function as we 
have reported at Bubastis. There are two or three niches or little 
chapels, in which are inscriptions and paintings. What is very 
noteworthy is that whilst Queen Hatshepsu had devoted so much 
energy and wealth to building this temple, someone has been ex- 
ceedingly busy in erasing her name wherever it occurred. Her 
young brother Thothmes III. has some credit for this iniquity. In 
the funereal chapel, near the altar in the eastern wall, the queen 
was represented offering incense, but her picture has been carefully 
cut away. Over it was a very elaborate cornice with symbolic 
decorations; amongst them the sign for personality, Ka, occurs 
some fourteen times. Whilst the remaining representations are 
intact, these have all been chipped away, as though the spoilers 
would have annihilated the very person of the deceased queen; why, 
cannot be discovered. There must have been some nasty, envious 
people in olden days, like the Cavalier party in England, who 
could not restrain their malice even to the dead. 

In one of the niches is a fine colored picture of Senseneb, Queen 
Hatshepsu’s grandmother. She is very plainly dressed in a gar- 
ment tight fitting from below the breast to the ankles, with an 
elaborate collar; her arms bare, and rather a careful head dress like 
a bird’s wing. She is not so attractive looking as some portraits 
we have of Egyptian ladies. Hatshepsu’s mother is also repre- 
sented in similar guise. The queen herself affected the dress of a 
man, with a high crown, bare legs, and a stiff, short skirt; she 
wore a long beard, probably artificial, and had inscriptions made in 
the masculine gender. In several places she presents a huge pile 
of offerings, which consist of dead birds, joints of meat, vases, jars 
of grain, calves’ heads, vegetables, and flowers; all apparently 
food. There were incense and libations, but no representations of 
sacrifice for sin. In one place there is a list of offerings; we know 
not for what object it was recorded, it is in twenty-two compart- 
ments. Water in different vessels, wine, beer, cakes of various 
kinds, cooked joints, incense, sweetmeats, dressed goose, appear to 
be what were considered proper oblations. This would indicate 
that the chief design of the ritual had reference to the priests’ dinner 
rather than to any service of the Divine Being. There are a num- 
ber of brief inscriptions, the letters of which are very beautifully 
done ; the hieroglyphic character lent itself to very tasteful forms, 
but there is little that adds to our knowledge of Egyptian thought 
and belief. 

Solemn thoughts gather around us as thus we pick up the dead, 
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withered leaves of flowers that bloomed and had their scent, sweet 
or offensive, long, long ago. Nearly four thousand years have 
passed since these aspirations and thoughts, these lofty ambitions 
and petty meannesses were living forces in the world. It has been 
the same in every age since. Men and women have aspired to 
write their names upon their age; have done it at immense cost; 
and what then? In all ages there has been the same yearning after 
God, and desire to worship Him in some way and at some sacrifice. 
It is indeed strange to remember that whilst all these gorgeous 
attempts were being made to feel after the Most High, there was a 
company of men and women in Egypt, treated with no little con- 
tempt, uncultured and uncared for, with whom was the true knowl- 
edge of God. So in every age it has not been for kings and queens 
to recognize, or for gorgeous fanes to celebrate, the lives of the 
chosen host of God’s elect. Their record is on high. 
J. Hunt Cooke. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


HE Boston Museum of Fine Arts has lately added to its 
collection of casts'one of extreme interest to the student of 
archeology. 

Ra-em-ka, commonly termed the ‘‘ Sheik-el-Beled” was loaned 
by the Gizeh Museum to the Exposition at Paris some years since, 
and while there a cast was taken. 

This cast, in turn, was exhibited at Chicago in 1893. 

The figure in the museum is a reproduction of this first cast. 
Ra-em-ka is in the attitude of walking, the action is free and 
life-like, the head well raised is round and intelligent, the left 
hand grasps a staff, the left foot is advanced. 

The height of the figure is 45 inches, only the upper half was 
cast, the limbs being modeled according to the original. 

Upon the wall to the right of our ‘* Superintendent of Works” 
is displayed a photograph of the statue of his wife. This statue 
was found in the same tomb at Sakkarah interred beside his 
own. It is only the head and torso without legs and arms yet 
represents a good type of the Egyptian middle class matron, 
common place in appearance and somewhat acid in temper; 
while Ra-em-ka has an expression of rare good humor and kindli- 
ness, the eyes especially are frank and pleasant. : 

These two faces tell a story of family life, 6,000 years ago, that 
reminds us of the case of Socrates and Xantippe. 
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A statuette of the goddess Secket has also been added to this 
part of our collection. The figure, 24 inches high, is seated, the 
head is that of the lioness over which is the sun-disc; the form 
is beautifully moulded. 

At the Ninth general meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
held in London, November 14, 1895, it was voted that a set of 
three mummy cases, and a set of foundation deposits should be 
presented to the Boston Museum. This generous gift has been 
received. 

The mummy is that of Hes-maut-aa-ner-tu, the mother of the 
priest and prophet of Meuthu, Tet-tahuti-auf-auhk, and is of the 
Saite or XXVIth dynasty. The inner coffin is brilliantly painted 
with representations of gods and scenes from the Book of the 
Dead. The wooden outer coffin is in the form of a mummy 
with head and ornaments well painted and a line of hieroglyphs 
in blue reaching to the feet. This was enclosed in a rectangu- 
lar wooden vaulted sarcophagus; lines of hieroglyphs ornament 
the four posts and extend lengthwise down the center of the lid. 
The inscriptions in blue are clear and firmly drawn. All three 
cases are excellently preserved. There are also two ushabti boxes 
with numerous ushabti figures belonging to this mummy. 

The foundation deposits are of the XVIIIth dynasty. Among 
them is an alabaster vase inscribed with the name of Queen Ra- 
mat-ka; model of an adze with copper back inscribed; model 
of a wooden instrument the use of which is unknown, it may be 
a winnower or sledge for threshing the corn, it bears the cartouche 
of the Queen; model of a wooden hoe, and a reed mat. These 
articles form a part of the largest and most ancient foundation 
deposit yet discovered. The mummy was taken from a small 
rock-cut chamber below the vestibule of the Hathor shrine at 
Deir-el-Bahari; the foundation deposits from a pit three feet deep 
in a passage near the Hathor shrine. The whole, constituting 
the roth gift to the Museum from the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
will be placed on public exhibition as soon as glass cases can be 
prepared to receive them. : 

A large addition has been made to the baked terra cotta cones 
in the room of the Way collection. They are about twelve inches 
long and are inscribed on the base with the names and titles of 
priests and priestesses of the time of the Amenophs. They im- 
part the satisfactory information that these individuals were 
faithful and are ‘‘ pronounced true.” Several record the occu- 
pation of the poorer classes, but while they are doubtless funeral 
seals no names are mentioned upon them. 
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The scarabs in the upper part of the same case have been 
classified and can now be studied to good advantage. The oldest 
is of the Vth dynasty and bears the cartouche of Ra-tet-ka or 
‘* Tancheres.” 

The cases S, T, U, V, are now filled with ‘‘gods many and 
lords many,” each group has the name of the deity represented, 
placed near it. 

A patient study of these tiny figurines rewards one with a good 
knowledge of the Egyptian Pantheon, the 156-159th chapters of 
the Book of the Dead, and the sacred amulets. Attention is called 
particularly to the exquisite-triads of Isis, Horus and Nephthys 
in case V, and the seated figures of Isis holding the child Horus; 
there are nineteen of these, three of them have the sides of the 
throne delicately patterned with overlapping pointed leaves, while 
one is further ornamented with what appears to be the door of 
a tomb chapel. 

Author’s query: Does Ra-em-ka hold his staff in his /e/t hand 
because his position is reversed in casting? In the illustration 
in the chapter upon ancient sculpture in ‘* Biblia Illustrated” the 
staff is in the right hand as it naturally would be. 

Mrs. C. P. Buckman. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE BNE-ISRAEL. 
ROFESSOR Dr. E. Montent has an article in the January 
number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review, **On the Origin of 
the Bné-Israel.” On this problem the Old Testament gives us only 
one piece of information; and besides, the fact which it relates 
with reference to this subject regards only the antiquity of the 
nation, pushed back to a very distant date, but not to its first origin. 
It tells us (Gen. xi: 28, xv: 7, compared with Neh. ix: 7) that the 
Israelitic tribes stared in a northeastern direction from Ur-Kasdim, 
where they had dwelt for some time. 

Ur, as shown by the adjunct Kasdim, was in Chaldea; and 
Schrader was the first to identify it with Uru of the cuneiform 
inscriptions—El Mughair of our time—an identification which is 
solidly established. The first historical traces, therefore, which we 
find of the Bné-Israel are in the north of Babylonia, and only a little 
distance from the Persian Gulf; and on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, that is on the bank which was most easily accessible to 
people coming from Arabia. Ur of the Chaldeans is most certainly 
not the place of the origin of the Bné-Israel, but only the most 
ancient station that we know of, where they staid for a time. 
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Prof. Montent considers an important point to be here noticed is, 
that according to oriental tradition, the Israelites are not the only 
people which, at the beginning of their migrations as recorded in 
history, have started from the south of Babylonia. According to 
their tradition, southern Chaldea and the regions near the Persian 
Gulf were—at a very remote period, before the year 2000 B. C., 
that is to say about the date which can be assigned to the first 
migrations of the Bné-Israel—the center of a great movement of 
peoples—a movement which pushed them on and caused them to 
advance from the south towards the northeast. The Phoenicians, if 
we are to believe their traditions as related to us by Herodotus and 
Trogus Pompeius, came from the Persian Gulf. This information, 
derived from such ancient sources, which would corroborate one of 
the etymologies advanced for their name (that derived from the 
country of Punt, mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions) might perhaps 
be verified, if the Phoenicians were Semites. But, notwithstanding 
the indication given by their language which so closely approaches 
the Hebrew, they seem rather to belong to the great Canaanite 
family, as is, moreover, stated in the genealogical table in Gen. x: 
17-20. 

Though we may consider the Pheenician traditions as fabulous or 
at least incapable of verification, one fact still remains certain (as 
stated by Pietschmann in his History of the Phoenicians published 
in 1889), that this people, far from being autochthonous, came from 
the south. Now as this southern region cannot have been Arabia, 
the country of the Semites, much less Egyptian Africa or Central 
Asia, we are compelled to admit, that this southern land whence 
the Phoenicians started must be sought in the plains watered by the 
Euphrates. 

Thus the south of Chaldea (Ur Kasdim), Babylonia or Mesopo- 
tamia, that is to say (using a geographical term less restricted and 
more definite), the regions lying to the east of Arabia, were those 
which witnessed, in remote ages, the migrations of people towards 
the northeast. These peoples, or at least the Israelites, most cer- 
tainly had not their origin in this region, in which they had only 
sojourned for a time, and which had already, from time immemorial, 
been inhabited by the Chaldeans, a race absolutely different from theirs. 

Prof. Montet mentions various traditions teaching the common 
origin of the Semitic peoples—their common cradle in Arabia—their 
first migration (common to them all) towards the east, towards 
Chaldea. He considers also as a potent fact, the strict relationship 
between the various Semitic dialects, and the antiquity of the Arabic 
language, all going to show that the cradle of the Semitic language 
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was certainly in Arabia, and that the people who spoke these 
languages had their cradle in Arabia. 


Prof. Montet brings forward some very strong arguments in 
support of his proposition, and his article is well worth reading. 


CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 


HE remarkable obelisks which have been known to the world 
under the singular cognomen of Cleopatra’s needles, one of 
which is now in the Central Park in New York, and the other on 
the Thames Embankment in London, have a much more interest- 
ing archeological interest than is generally supposed. 

They were taken from the celebrated quarries at Syene, and 
were like others, constructed in the usual tapering form symboliz- 
ing the sun’s rays. The material of which they are composed is a 
rose colored granite. Pliny states that they were transported to the 
Nile with the aid of flat bottomed boats, floating in canals especially 
prepared for that purpose. It is supposed that they were afterward 
erected to their place by making a groove at their base, in which 
they might turn as a hinge, and then building a mound of earth, 
which increased in size as the top of the shaft arose, until the mon- 
ument stood erect. : 

They were originally set up by Thothmes III, one of Egypt’s 
greatest rulers, at Heliopolis, or the City of the Sun, as early as 
1600 B. C. They were transported to Alexandria under Tiberias 
and set up in front of Czsar’s temple, where they obtained the 
name which they bear. The name was given to them because of a 
tradition that they were removed to Alexandria during the reign of 
Cleopatra. 

The obelisk removed to England is 68 feet 5 inches high, and 
contains on its two faces hieroglyphs expressive of the titles of 
Thothmes III; on the other two, Ramses II has added his own, 
illustrating only the pomp and vain glory of these monarchs, but 
absolutely destitute of historical information. The other obelisk con- 


tains many similar inscriptions, and was erected by the same monarch. 
The significance to the Bible student which these remarkable 


monoliths possess, is not so much in their inscriptions or their 
form as in the fact that they were probably standing in front of the 
great temple to the Sun when the Israelites were in Egypt. They 
also remind us of the two pillars Jochin and Boaz, which Solomon 
erected in front of his temple. Such obelisks were always erected 
in pairs, and were the most common and prominent symbols of 
worship in the east. 
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THE SHEKH EL BELED. 
(IN THE GIZEH MUSEUM.) 


He stands as village shékh he stood 
Five thousand years gone by, 

A creature of acacia wood 
Too living for to die. 


He holds his ruler’s staff in hand, 
And seems as bluff and bold 

As when he overlooked his land 
In Memphian days of old. 

His billet head, his close-kept ear, 
Strong lip and double chin, 

Those stony eyes so full of fear 
For idleness and sin. 


Ah! Shékh el Beled, who would shirk 
If such a presence now 

Came forth to oversee the work 
And watch the plowmen plow? 


You lived in days when there were twain 
Alone beneath the sun, 
The man who toiled and tilled the plain, 
The man who saw it done. 
And yet one other thing it seems 
Grew fat beside the Nile— 
Humor, for lo! your kind face beams 
And broadens into smile, 
H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


DAviID: SHEPHERD, PSALMIST, KING. By F. B. Meyer, B. A. 


David was one of the most interesting characters in Bible history. 
He was statesman, warrior, poet, allin one. In his own day he 
was the idol of his people; to the subsequent prophets and priests 
he was the model king; to the later Jews, his kingdom typified the 
kingdom of the Messiah, of whom he was himself a type. Later 
Jewish tradition, as recorded in the Talmud, ascribes the entire 
book of the Psalms to David: Modern critical scepticism denies 
that he wrote a single one. The truth lies undoubtedly between 
these two extremes. The events of David’s life are told in the two 
Books of Samuel and the beginning of the First Book of Kings. 
Outside the Bible there is no reliable information concerning 
David, but many biographers have written his life. Some of the 
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most satisfactory are Krummacher (David, der Konig von Israel. 
Berlin, 1866); Stihelin (Das Leben Davia’s. Basel, 1866) ; 
Chandler (A Critical History of the Life of David. Oxford, 1853) ; 
Deane (David: His Life and Times. N. Y.,1894) and Dean 
Stanley’s Lectures. 

Rev. Mr. Meyer has sketched briefly the salient points in the 
life of David, but he has dwelt more particularly upon his piety, 
his tender compassion, his generous sympathy, his bold enterprise, 
his dauntless courage, and the manifold experiences encountered 
‘which enabled him to interpret and utter the universal heart of 
man.” This is a good book to read with Deane’s work published 
_in ** Men of the Bible” series. (Price $1.00.) 

(New York and Chicago. Fleming H. Revell Co. 12 mo., pp. 
213. Price $1.25.) 





PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


1. condition of the railroads in Palestine is inquired for. As 
nearly as I can ascertain, the facts are these: 

The Jaffa Jerusalem road was built in such a manner as was 
possible under the edict that no tunnels should be made. There 
are, therefore, several places where the filling is deep and is exposed 
to the full force of winter torrents. The consequence is that wash- 
outs occur, and there, in the season when there is no travel, are not 
always promptly mended. But, generally speaking, the road is 
very serviceable and will be permanent, although probably unre- 
munerative at present. 

The Haifa-Damascus road was started with energy, but is said to 
be making little progress. It takes a good route, but not one over 
which there is much trading, and therefore its completion may wait 
for more prosperous conditions about the Sea of Galilee. 

The Beirout-Damascus railroad has been quickly constructed and 
brought into operation. Of course all the engineering work was 
already done and a great business by wagons was waiting to be 
superceded by the trains. For the same reason that trade invites it, 
this road is being extended southward from Damascus into the 
Hauran. This extension will also promote the influence of the 
government east of the Jordan and will ultimately lead to more 
stable conditions of life, which will encourage settlement and 
industry. 

As for wheel roads, one can now go comfortably in a carriage 
from Jerusalem to Bethlehem and then on to Hebron. The road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho is completed about half way, but that is 
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so difficult a road to make and keep in order that some years may 
pass before travelers can be driven from Jerusalem to the Jordan. 
There is already a hotel down there, however. 

The great desideratum is a carriage road from Jerusalem to 
Nabulus. This will certainly come to pass within a few years. 
The pieces of road near Nazareth and Tiberias will also be 
extended. The development of such roads, with hotels at the 
stopping places, will change the scene somewhat; but it should be 
remembered, by those who dislike such improvements, that many 
more people will be able to visit this wonderful land and to receive 
its lessons. 

Speaking of these things reminds me of the very interesting map 
of Jerusalem and its suburbs lately made by the good old man, 
Herr Schick, and published by Baedeker in the Journal of the 
German Palestine Union. Undoubtedly it will also go into the 
guide book. On this map the city within the walls occupies a 
central space about four inches square, while the whole map 
measures about eighteen inches by fourteen, showing the surround- 
ings for more than a mile each way, except on the east. But there 
we see the buildings on the summit of Olivet. On the south the 
Temple colony and the railway station are seen, and the great 
growth of the city northwesterly is shown. About a hundred 
places are marked by figures explained on the lists below. So far, 
probably, the map can only be obtained of Karl Baedeker, Leipsic. 

The return of the ‘‘ Americans” to Jerusalem is announced by 
the press. If they should resume the entertainment of visitors, it is 
an event of some importance. They had become reduced by the 
decease of several members and the departure of others through 
dissatisfaction. They were also much indebted. By returning to 
America, although some property which would have helped was 
not gained, they have gathered in Chicago a company of about 
seventy, mostly Scandinavians, and have now gone back. For 
many friendly services in the past they will always have the grati- 
tude of scores of travelers, and the control which their leader exerts 
is itself worthy of admiration as an evidence of her neutral power; 
but the question of bread, when no wages are earned, will be a 
serious one from the start. 

There can be no doubt, however, of the great service to Bible 
study which even a single person may render by living at Jerusalem. 
Of this, Herr Schick himself is the best illustration. The ‘* Ameri- 
cans” have been useful in this way and in that of kindness to the 
sick, but there is still room for an intelligent American archzolo- 
gist to make his home there, to collect and sell objects of value to 
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students, and to keep an eye open to all that is worthy to be 
reported. There is no reason why the proposed school may not 
fulfill this idea in a very useful manner. It will quickly show its 
utility when it is once on its feet. 

The older circulars of the Fund mention ‘‘two presentation 
volumes” as given to new subscribers of five dollars or more apply- 
ing for them. Two unbound books were given until the issue of 
‘¢ Thirty Years’ Work,” which then became the appropriate volume 
for this purpose. It is admirably adapted to give the new sub- 
scriber a summary idea of the work of the Fund from the beginning 
to a recent date. 

There has been a great demand for the colored photographs. 
As they are not issued by the Fund and as the Zurich Photo-chromo 
Company already has an agency in this country, it is not any pur- 
pose to deal in them except to oblige our subscribers. 

The collotypes of the Contour Map also continue to be in demand. 
They should be in use in every Theological Seminary. 

The photographic reproductions of the Inscription of Herod, the 
Siloam Inscription, the Moabite Stone, and the Jar found at the 
bottom of the city wall, are convenient objects for the class-room, 
the museum, or the library. They are sold at fifteen cents each. 

The slides are not yet in hand, but the photographs taken by the 
Fund are still to be had. 

To the larger purses among our subscribers I would commend 
the quarto volume on Jerusalem with its folio of plates, showing all 
the excavations and the first firmans and especially the water 
passages. 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


Zo the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt’ Exploration Fund, 
from February 20th to March 2oth, are gratefully acknowledged : 


Miss Lucy C, Alsop. .... $5.00 Mrs. Caleb P. Buckman. . . . 5.00 
Adolphus C. Bartlett... .. 5.00 Mrs, F. R, Chandler... .. 5.00 
MRS. ANDREW BIGELOW . 25.00 F. Collingwood... . .. 5.00 
Mrs, T. B. Blackstone. . . . 5.00 Mrs, Eliza Cox... .... 5,00 
Eno 6 6 2 8 5.00 MISS REBECCA COXE. + 25.00 
B.A. Bowrm. ... 222s. 10.00 James G, Cutler. ...... 10.00 


Miss Augusta M. Brown. . .10.00 Wilberforce Eames. ..... 5.00 
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Rev. John Easter, Ph.D... 
Mrs, E. E. Eastman 

S. Wilson Fisher 

Mrs, John S. Fraser 

Prof, Walter S. Goodnough. . 
MRS. CALEB S. GREEN. . 
E. R. Greene 

G. A. Greene 

Chas. F. Gunther 

Haverhill Public Library. . . 
Joseph Hegeman 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe... . 
Dr. Frederick E, Hyde... . 
Mrs, Chauncey Keep 

J. Townsend Lansing. . 
Edwin F. Locke 

Hon. Chas. Miner 

George S. Morison 

Mrs. Wm. H. Perkins. .. . 
Prof. Walter S. Perry 

Erskine M. Phelps 

Mrs. Jennie T. Powers. .. . 


5.00 


Martin A. Ryerson 

Julius Sachs, Ph. D 

ROBERT H. SAYRE. . . . 50.00 
Mrs, James W. Scott... . 

Walter Scott . 

Miss Elizabeth M. Sharpe. . . 

Mrs. Henry K. Sheldon. . . . 

Prof. H. M. Smith,LL.D. . 

Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson. . . 

Rev. Peter Tinsley, D.D.. . 
Edward E. Townsend. . ° 

Miss Abby W. Turner. .. . 
Prof. Chas. M. Tyler, D.D. . 
University of Pennsylvania. . 70.00 
Wm, C. Wallace : 

David L., Webster. ..... 
George H. Webster 


Frederick T. West 
J. LeRoy White 
Rev. B. R. Wilburn 


From February 20th to March 2oth, I have received very thank- 
fully these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 


Miss Lucy C. Alsop 

Mrs. John L. Brewster. . . 
F. Collingwood. . . 

Miss Rebecca Coxe 

S. Wilson Fisher 

Mrs. Caleb S, Green . 

G. A, Greene 

Haverhill Public Library . . 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

. 10,00 


Joseph Hegeman 

Dr. Frederick E. Hyde. . 

J. Townsend Lansing 
Osterhout Free Library. . 
Miss Elizabeth M, Sharpe. . 
Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson. . 
University of Pennsylvania . . 
Samuel E. Williamson. .. . 


The circular for 1896 is just issued, containing in clear and con- 


densed form, all necessary information for subscribers and for those 
interested in our work and inclined to aid it. Will not our secre- 
taries, subscribers, readers of Brsuia, place this circular in the 
hands of at least some of their intelligent friends, who from their 
education and other advantages are likely to take a practical interest 
in this cause? The beautiful royal volume, Part I, on the excava- 
tions at the site of the temple of Queen Hatasu (Deir el Bahari in 
Thebes) is in itself enough to tempt many a person fond of ancient 
art to subscribe, so as to have its plates in a book twice the size of 
our volumes hitherto published. 

This royal volume contains twenty-four plates, some of them in 
double page size. The richly colored likeness of Queen Senseneb, 
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the vividly tinted portrait of Thothmes I, the naturally painted 
‘* Offerings to Anubis,” each twenty-six inches in length, will 
delight the artistic eye and make subscribers impatient for the next 
volume. But the highest value of this publication is scientific ; it is 
a beautiful ‘‘ effort” for the advancement of knowledge. Regular 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive this book; its cost to 
others is $7.50. 

The publications of the Society now consist of thirteen volumes, 
four Archeological Survey volumes, an Atlas, three Archeological 
Reports (illustrated), thirteen Annual Reports, and minor issues. 
The fifth survey volume will contain ten colored plates. Some 
years hence the value of these works will be greatly increased, 
owing to the demand for them for libraries not now subscribing to 
the Fund. 

Subscriptions are regularly acknowledged in Bisiia, in Zhe 
Boston Commonwealth, and notes upon our work from one appear 
in The American Antiguaries. I again invoke attention to the fund 
of $500, started by Mr. E. B. Coxe, for the finishing up of the work 
at Deir-el-Bahari, and for the transcription of its texts and scenes. 
He gives $50, and nine others are asked to do the same. 

The organization of an American Committee is deferred till 
autumn, when it is proposed to establish such a committee to man- 
age the business of the Society in the United States. 

This office cordially invites all who read these lines to write for 
circulars, or to advise us in any form, respecting the best methods 
to pursue in securing subscribers and otherwise advancing the 
interests of the Fund. 


March 20, 1896. Wiiiiam C. WInNsLow, 
Honorary Secretary. 


Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


We have received from the author, Professor Claudius Johannes 
Labib, of the Coptic Orthodoxe Metropole of Cairo—the college of 
the Coptic clergy—two volumes (pp. 40, 240) entitled Kitab ad- 
durus an-nahwiyyah fy ma’rifat al-lugat al-Kubtiy-yah al Mi riyyah, 
etc. This is a Coptic Grammar written in Arabic, and the method 
of our modern grammars is followed for the first time in a native 
work, that is, the article, substantive and pronoun is followed by 
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the conjugation of verbs and the enumeration of adverbs and other 
particles. The author, in his preface, states that he ‘*‘ has examined 
the books upon this language composed by Europeans, in order to 
find a new method, and a succinct and profitable course which 
might simplify the difficulties” hitherto encountered in teaching, 
The older grammarians have been consulted, such as Ibn Katib 
Kaisar, as well as modern works, particularly Stern’s Koptische 
Grammatik. The illustrative examples appear to be drawn from 
the Bohairic (7. e. Alexandrine) dialect. |The second volume is 
devoted to the chrestomathy, the reading lessons being taken from 
Budge’s ‘‘ Isaak of Tiphré.” This was published under the patron- 
age of the reigning Patriarch, Cyrill the Fifth (Bi Misr al-Kahirah, 
A. M. 1610 =A. D. 1894). 


We desire to call attention to the advertisement in this number of 
Brsuia of Afizraim. The seventy-two plates are most admirable 
specimens of lithographic art, and are wonderfully well colored, 
one in particular, the interior of the temple at Deir el Medineh, 
showing fifteen different colors. The plates are 15 by 20 inches, 
and they are a most valuable addition to our works on Egypt, 
showing as they do the magnificent coloring attained by the ancient 


Egyptians. We find the descriptive text very accurate and up to 
date. Some of the best plates of Napoleon’s ‘ Description de 
l’Egypte,’ Champollion’s ‘* Monuments de l’ Egypte, and Lepsius’ 
‘¢ Denkmiler,” are here reproduced. 





Herr Ludwig Borchardt, the representative of the German gov- 
ernment at the excavations now being carried on at Philz, reports: 
‘¢We have just found a new temple here, in which the Nubian 
King Ergamenes occurs, together with Ptolemy IV. There is 
practically nothing to be seen of this temple, but we hope to be 
able to build it up again.” 





At Pantalica, Syracuse, Dr. Orsi has found the remains of a con- 
siderable prehistoric city with an extensive necropolis, consisting of 
nearly five thousand rock-cut tombs. They appear to belong to 
the second and third Siculan periods, corresponding to the bronze 
and first iron ages. Among the objects found in the tombs were 
bronze knives and daggers of primitive shape, a small gold ring, 
bronze fibule of a simple bow-shape, and earthern vessels. This 
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city is supposed to be the ancient Erbessus. Within its area is a 
primitive megalithic building, probably the palace of the king; it is 
rectangular, with numerous rooms, one of which had been used asa 
foundry, as shown by the moulds and fragments of bronze found on 
the spot. 


The well-known Chinese scholar, Major-General Alexander, has 
recently written a little work of 131 pages entitled ‘* Lao-Tsze the 
Great Thinker, with a translation of his Thoughts on the Nature 
and Manifestations of God.” Major Alexander has taken a middle 
course between a close verbal translation which is not infrequently 
uninviting to the general reader, and one in point of breadth falls 
little short of paraphrase. In an introductory chapter he discusses 
several moot points concerning the origin of the Chinese nation and 
language. The rendering, with its terse explanatory notes of the 
Chinese text, will no doubt satisfy even those capable of comparing 
it by a reference to the original. 





Says Prof. Mahaffy, in speaking of the authorities of the text of 
the Septuagint and of the New Testament: ‘I know of no Greek 
classical work which rests upon authority anything like as good. 


While for Homer, A®schylus, Sophocles, etc., we are obliged to 
trust to manuscripts a thousand years and more later than the 
authors. We have, for the New Testament, independent and care- 
ful copies dating at most three hundred years after the books were 
written. The tradition, therefore, as regards antiquity, is excellent, 
and there can be no reason to expect that any future discoveries 
will alter in any but the most trivial points the text of our New 
Testament Bible.” 





Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
Vol. XVIII, Part 2. ‘* The Book of the Dead:” Notes on Chap. 
CXXV (continued), by P. Le Page Renouf. ‘‘ Chereu to Her- 
mopolis on a Bilingual Milestone,” by F. L. Griffith. ‘The 
Arrangement of the XXIst Dynasty,” by W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
** Gu, the Eleventh Constellation of the Zodiac,” by Miss Plunket. 
‘* 4-mur-ri on A-har-ri?” by Rev. A. J. Delattre. ‘+ Lettre de 
Laba au roi d’ Egypte,” by Alfred Boissier. 

Mr. Griffith’s article refers to a slab of limestone, 16 inches wide 
and 12 inches high, and was a milestone that marked the half dis- 
tance between Hermopolis and Chereu. The first and second lines 
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give in Latin and Greek respectively a distance of twelve miles 
from Chereu, and one line gives in Greek only, a similar distance 
from Hermopolis. This is Hermopolis Carva inthe Delta. The 
characters are of about the [Vth century, A. D. An illustration is 
given of the slab. Professor Petrie’s article is based on the careful 
study of the period in question by Prof. Maspero. The two limit- 
ing dates which absolutely bound the XX-XXIst dynasties, are the 
two Sothis festivals, making the beginning of the dynasty 1206 B. C., 
and a Sirius festival under Usarken II. in his twenty-second year 
which gives the other limit, not far from 899 B.C. Says Prof. 
Petrie: ‘* At least we have now a working hypothesis which fits 
every known fact of the period, and which can now be confirmed or 
overthrown by any new facts of importance that may be found.” 
In this article Prof. Petrie makes a new arrangement of the reigns of 
the various kings. 





Mr. Grenfell has recently brought from Egypt, and will publish 
in Hermathena (the journal of Trinity College, Dublin), fragments 
on papyrus of the prophet Ezekiel, which seems to be quite the 
oldest piece of any part of Scripture that has been yet discovered. 


The fresh transcription of part of the Sinai Gospels which was 
brought by Mrs. S. S. Lewis from Mt. Sinai in the spring of last 
year, will be published by the Cambridge University Press immed- 
iately. It will be accompanied by a new and complete edition of 
her translation, and will take the form of a reprint of about 100 
Syriac pages hitherto defective; the complimentary portions being 
in a blue color, to distinguish them from what was transcribed in 
1893 by Messrs. Bensly, Harris, and Burkitt. Each of these pages 
will bear an additional number in brackets, corresponding with its 
number in the volume of 1894, for the convenience of those pur- 
chasers who wish to interleave the two. A list of the /acune which 
still remain, with the reasons for them, will be included in the 


volume. 


The recent Archeological Report of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, says that Mariette’s Museum at Boulak was in danger of 
being swept away by unusually high Niles; the present museum in 
the Gezireh*palace at Gizeh would burn like tinder. Now, how- 
ever, we can congratulate ourselves that the question of the safety 


of that priceless collection is definitely settled. A new fire-proof 
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building is to be erected to contain it, in Cairo itself, in the Kasr 
en Nil or European quarter of the town. Its situation on the river 
bank will permit of monuments from all parts of the country being 
unloaded direct from the barge or steamer into the museum; and, 
to the great convenience of travelers, it will be within a few minutes’ 
walk of the principal hotels. Mr. Garstin informs us that the 
working plans are to be completed by the end of the current year ; 
the work will then be advertised by public tender, so that construc- 
tion may be commenced by the beginning of April. In this way 
the foundation should be completed before the flood and consequent 
rise of the sub-soil water in August, 1896. Mr. Garstin estimates 
that the building will take two years to complete, and the removal 
of the monuments from the present to the new museum will occupy 
the greater part of another year; at any rate, we may hope that the 
year 1900 will see the collection housed in safety. The design for 
the building is a very simple one, with good passages and high 
rooms lighted by top side-lights. It has been entrusted to one of 
the architects adjudged a prize at the late competition, and the 
same person will superintend the construction of the building. 


Naphtali Herz Imber who is at present traveling in this country, 
has prepared at the request of the United States Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. Harris, a volume on primitive education among the 
nations previous to the Babylonian period, with special reference to 
the Hebrews as laid forth in the Babylonian Talmud. A second 
volume which is in preparation will deal with the education of the 
Jews in Palestine and Alexandria as outlined in the Palestinian 
Talmud. The special features in the latter volume are chapters on 
music, painting and sculptures among those Jews under the influ- 
ence of Hellenistic culture. 


In the January Bisxia we noticed Mr. J. J. Tylor’s “* The Tomb 
of Paheri.” Owing to the stupidity of the proof-reader, ‘* Taylor” 
was allowed to replace Zy/or in the text. 


The work of clearing the island of Phila of débris, so as to per- 
mit of a thorough examination of the ancient monuments, which 
was entrusted by the Egyptian Government to Captain Lyons, 
R. E., has been completed. The satisfactory discovery has been 
made that the foundations of the main temple of Isis are laid upon 
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the granite rock, being in some places over twenty-one feet in 
depth, and the temple has nearly as much masonry below ground 
as above. The southeastern colonnade has also its foundations 
upon the granite, and, so far as excavated, they are curious if not 
unique in design. They consist of parallel cross walls some 
métres high, but varying according to the slope of the rock surface, 
with large stone slabs placed horizontally upon their tops, and the 
pillars forming the colonnade are erected upon the slabs. The 
nileometer is marked in three characters—Demotic, Coptic, and 
another much older, probably Hieratic, of which a copy has been 
sent to Berlin for decipherment. A stela was found’ bearing a 
trilingual inscription in hieroglyph. No traces have been dis- 
covered of any buildings anterior to the Ptolemaic periods. 
M. de Morgan, director-general of the Antiquities Department, is 
engaged upon repairing the great hall of columns at Karnak. 


Prof. McCurdy, in an article in the Homiletic Review for March, 
entitled ‘* Assyriology in its Relations to the Old Testament,” pre- 
sents the following conclusions which are arrived at with the help 
of the lately exhumed monuments of Oriental antiquity. 


I. The Old Testament is a history of the ancient Northern 
Semites, and among them especially of the people of Israel, to 
whom and by whom has come the knowledge of God’s works and 
ways. 

II. Viewed outwardly, the history of Israel is an episode in the 
larger history of the states of Western Asia. Israel was itself an 
offshoot of the race that controlled for thousands of years the whole 
great region between the Mediterranean and the Tigris. It shared 
with the kizdred peoples some of its fundamental institutions, 
political, social, and religious. Its destiny was determined also by 
the movements of the larger states which were dominant within the 
circles of those kindred peoples. 

III. The great controlling factor among the nations, and the 
disposer of the destiny of Israel, was the dual empire and civiliza- 
tion of Babylonia and Assyria. With Babylonia the Old Testament 
history begins, and Israel’s career as a nation ends. The political 
aims and enterprises of Assyria and Babylonia determined the 
status of Israel and even its very existence. 

IV. Viewed from within, these relations of Israel were so 
ordered and disposed that they ministered materially to its higher 
life. Israel received the word of Jehovah. But only by prolonged 
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and drastic discipline could the moral and spiritual truths of revela- 
tion be made real to its recipients. 

V. The golden age of prophecy in Israel—the most active 
period of revelation, the most productive and influential era of 
Hebrew literature—was coincident with the time of the choicest 
contact between Israel and the Eastern Empire. The relations 
were so intimate and involved that they form a leading theme of the 
prophets of the time. To understand them is to hold a key to some 
of the priceless treasures of the Word of God. 

VI. The Babylonians and Assyrians were the best record- 
keepers of the ancient East. Their surviving annals are fairly full, 
and on the whole accurate. They serve at once to explain and to 
supplement the Hebrew records. These people were also the best 
timekeepers of antiquity. Their chronological notices furnish the 
framework for the Old Testament history. 

VII. Assyriology holds already a foremost place in biblical 
apologetics. It furnishes by far the best tests of the historical 
accuracy of the Old Testament. It performs this splendid function 
in two principal ways: 

(a) Directly by the actual record. All the numerous statements 
as to international events made in the historical books are verified 
by the cuneiform annals wherever the same topics are touched upon 
in the two literatures. 

(4) Indirectly through the larger interpretation of history. The 
many allusions in the Bible to people outside of Israel and to the 
relations between them and Israel, have more than an incidental 
significance and more than a mere archeological interest. They 
are shown by the reconstructed history of Western Asia to bear an 
essential part in the unfolding of the providential purpose displayed 
in the discipline and education of God’s ancient people for the 
salvation of the race. 


At a recent meeting of the Victoria Institute, Surgeon-General 
C. A. Gordon, read an interesting paper on ‘‘China’s Place in 
Ancient History.” He described how the recording of the history 
of China commenced twenty-six centuries B. C. by order of 
Hwauti. From that date to the present, he said, the current of 
history in relation of the Chinese people could be accepted for 
the most part as correct and continuous. Hwauti was an ex- 
traordinary Emperor, possessed of ‘‘all the talents.” Having 
vanquished his enemies he set about improving things in general. 
He established the cycle of sixty years in accordance with which 
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Chinese chronology has ever since continued to be reckoned. He 
introduced the decimal system of notation, encouraged the study of 
astronomy and meteorology—being able, ‘‘by means of making 
experiments, to foretell the changes of the weather and air.” He 
established methods of measurement by length and by weight, and 
made stringent laws that both should be just; the art of cooking 
in furnaces prepared for the pupose; the erection of houses in- 
stead of bowers formed by branches of trees. He caused roads, 
chiefly for military purposes, to be made, and bridges erected 
thoughout his dominions. One instrument which he invented is 
identified with the compass. To him also is assigned the intro- 
duction of written characters, his idea in that respect having been 
derived from observing the markings on the shells of tortoises. 
The systematic rearing and management of silk-worms and the 
manufacture of the fibre produced from them into robes of differ- 
ent shapes and colors, were also among the numerous advances 
connected with his reign. In further pursuance of his policy he 
appointed a professor of music, whose duty it was to explain the 
order and arrangement of the different tones. He taught the 
way of making flutes, fifes, and organs, trumpets that imitated 
the voice of the dragon, and drums, that made the noise of thun- 
der. He divided his country into principalities, in each of which 
he caused cities to be erected. He introduced the use of wheeled 
carriages, and the training of horses to draw them. Lastly, he 
ordered that coffins should be made in which the dead were to be 
interred. After him came several emperors of extraordinary genius 
and merit, and such varied subjects as scientific agriculture and 
the composing of national songs received equal attention. In those 
far-off days Chinese patriots had their own equivalents for ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia,” ‘‘ The British Grenadiers.” ‘* Scots wha hae,” ‘‘ Mourir 
pour la Patrie,” &c. Other nations, now humbled in the dust 
were rising, and it was during the dynasty of Hea that, in con- 
sequence of a famine in Canaan, Abraham proceeded to Egypt 
to buy corn, the latter country being then known as ‘‘a land of 
plenty.” The shepherd kings are considered to have invaded 
Lower Egypt about B. C. 2214-1800, and the dnration of their 
rule to have continued 260 years. During the same period the 
birth took place of Isaac (B. C. 1896); of Esau and Jacob (B. C, 
1836); Joseph was sold by his brethren into Egpyt; his family 
then a nomadic tribe, settled in the Land of Goshen, he himself 
became minister to Amosis or Thotomosis, the then reigning 
Pharaoh, and by his foresight preserved the country from famine 
during the seven years of sterility. Egyptian colonies under 
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Cecrops proceeded to Greece, where they reclaimed the uncivilized 
races of Attica. So, while the great Chinese Empire, which now 
presents to the world a curious specimen of fossilized civilization , 
was developing, Persia, Phcenicia, India, Greece and Rome grew 
and gradually spread their influence over the great world of 
‘*the outer barbarians.” 


In our exchanges we find the following interesting articles: 
English Historical Review, Jan., ‘* Nectanebo, Pharaoh and Magi- 
cian,” by D. G. Hogarth. Zxpositor, Jan., ‘* The Tower of Babel,” 
by Rev. R. W. Dale; ‘‘ Professor Sayce and the Higher Criticism,” 
by Rev. F. W. Farrar. Fortnightly Review, ** In Defense of Islam,”’ 
by R. Ahmad. Jndian Antiqguary, Jan., ‘* The Origin of the 
Kharosthi Alphabet,” by George Biihler. /ewish Quarterly 
Review, Jan., ‘* Megillath Misraim, or the Scroll of the Egyptian 
Purim,” by Rev. G. Margoliouth. /ournal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, Jan., ** The Surgical Instruments of the Ancient 
Hindus,” by Dr. Rustam N. R. Ranina. Zhe Monist, Jan., ‘*On 
Chinese Philosophy,” by Dr. P. Carus. Science Progress, Jan., 
‘* The Geology of Egypt,” by Ph. Lake; ‘* Christmas on the Nile,” 


by Rev. W. W. Hunt. Gentleman’s Magazine, Feb. ‘* Archeology 
vs. Old Testament Literary Criticism,” by Prof. A. H. Sayce. 
Homitletic Review, Feb., ** The Age of Saladin.” London Quarterly 
Review, Jan. **The Preprophetic Religion of Israel,” by Prof. 
C. H. Toy. Mew World, March. 


Col. George Raum, of San Francisco, has made excavations at 
the foot of the famous Sphinx of Ghizeh, and inside the stone 
monster. He had permission from the Khedive. From a gallery 
built at the base of the head he has penetrated under the backbone 
and discovered a hole which was cleaned out and proved to be 22 
feet deep, and from this level two corridors branch off, one to the 
northwest and the other to the southwest. The top of the Sphinx’s 
head is pierced with a hole, in which it is believed there should be 
affixed a head-dress or cap of stone. 

Col. Raum thinks he discovered this head-dress buried 12 feet 
under the ground, in a space between the beast’s paws. It repre- 
sents a coiled serpent supporting three columns in the form of a 
lotus, painted red, and measuring 45 inches at the widest part. 





WITH PARDONABLE PRIDE WE ANNOUNCE THE COMPLETION OF 


ANCIENT. EGYPT. 


By SAMUEL AUGUSTUS BINION. 
® ® 


“I wish to tell you how much I 
was pleased with the specimen plates 
of your great work.”’— 

AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


‘I am proud to see such credit- 
able work done in our country."’— 
PROF. OTIS T. MASON. 


e @ 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
with 72 full-page plates, magnificently colored and representing 
the Temples, etc., in all their original beauty and splendor. 
The plate surface is from 12x18 to 15x20 inches and printed on 
sheets 19x25, many of them having from 12 to 18 colors. 


NO EXPENSE HAS BEEN SPARED 


to produce a work of the highest art and to furnish a standard 
as well as the only history of Egypt whose illustrations bring 
vividly to view the marvelous achievements of the early Egypt- 
ian in art, architecture, etc., in their origina/ colors. 


THE WONDERFUL ARCHITECTURE 
and gorgeous interiors are the marvel of modern times, and no 
house either in Europe or America has ever attempted to per- 
petuate their fast-decaying arts in so superb a manner. 


THE DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 


which accompanies each plate is thoroughly reliable. Dr. 
Binion's work is specially noted for its accuracy and determina- 
tion to reach the truth upon all disputed questions. The libra- 
ries of Europe and America were carefully searched by him in 
order that this work might stand as a reliable guide and stand- 
ard illustrative history of that interesting country. 


(Continued on following page.) 





(Continued from previous page.) 
ONLY 800 COPIES WERE PRINTED 


and the plates are destroyed, and as nearly half of the edition 
has already been subscribed for, it must soon become a rare as 
well as the most unique contribution to the literature on Egypt. 
Certainly no one who is interested in the subject can afford to 
lose the opportunity to place in their library such a work, for in 
the whole range of literature on the subject, nothing could pos- 
sibly afford the constant delight which the study and contem- 
plation of these beautiful reproductions gives. 
A FEW EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS: 

‘*The magnificence of these plates cannot adequately be under- 
stood from mere description. . . . It would be difficult to 
overestimate its value as a pictorial history, since it is absolutely 
unique, the one publication in the field. The public or private 
library that can possess it will indeed be fortunate.” —Pudjlic 
Opinion. ; } 

‘* Far excel in all the effects of light, shade and perspective any 


production of the engraver’s art ever before shown in America.” 
—St. Louis Globe-“Democrat. 


‘“‘The wealth of pictorial illustrations is truly magnificent; the vast 


research, the rich stores of information, and the completeness 
with which the subject is treated, make up a work of the great- 
est value, and something unique even in the rich bibliography 
of Egyptologic science and history."—2ew Orleans Picayune. 


British Museum, Lonpon, W. C. 
My Dear Sir: After consulting with Mr. Renouf, Keeper of the 
Department of Oriental Antiquities, | have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the library ought to subscribe for your work entitled 
‘*Mizraim.” The matter will be transacted through an agent, 
as the Museum does not subscribe directly to any publication. 
Yours very truly, R. GARNETT. 


Among the many public institutions that 
HAVE ENDORSED THE WORK 


are the Astor Library, Long Island Historical Society, the public 
libraries of Boston, Springfield, Worcester, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Baltimore, etc., etc. For further information and descriptive 
pamphlet address 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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M. CHARLES HENTSCH. 
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HERBERT A. GRUEBER, Esq., F.S.A., the British Museum, London, W. C. 
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Honorary Secretary for Great Britain. 
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Secretary 
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Officers in Charge of Explorations. 
EpOUARD NAVILLE, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
D. G. Hocartu, M.A., etc. 
Superintendent of Archxological Survey. 
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Offices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


87 GreaT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W. C., AND 15 BLAGDEN STREET, Boston, Mass. 
U.S. A. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society, founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., R. Stuart Poole 
LL. D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. (who was its first President), was estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of 
systematically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites 
which may be expected to throw light upon obscure questions of history and topo- 
graphy, such as those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Period, the district 
of the Hebrew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek art. 
The work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of supreme value and interest, 
inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, 
and Syrian styles; afford reliable data for the history of comparative art; reveal 
ancient technical processes; and yield invaluable examples of art in metal, stone and 
pottery. The metrological results are also of the highest importance, some thous- 
ands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, conducting 
excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in discoveries. 
Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topography of Lower 
Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, 
the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne (identical with the Biblical 
Tahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, papyri, and beautiful 
objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain and glass, have been found; 
new and unexpected light (not less momentous, or likely to produce less effect on con- 
temporary criticism, than the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
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the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the Hanes of 
Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of the Bible and 
Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance and grandeur, 
inscribed with texts of absorbing value; and the recent excavation of the ruins of 
the temple built by Queen Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark a distinct and 
brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in to Valley of the Nile. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 


The Archeological Survey of Egypt, for which a special fund is provided, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in *‘ Antiques,” needs to 
be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh have now 
been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with absolute accuracy 
and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 B. C., are historically of 
great value. 


The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard, passed the following vote :— 


Resolved, That the Archeological Institute takes a deep interest in the Archeological Sur- 
vey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of 
the Fund, that it will be “a work welcome to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, 
to artists, archeologisis, travelers, and the world at large;’”’ and that it should receive at the 
hands of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 
I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. 
II. Tanis (Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 


of all colossi is in this volume. 


IIf. Naukratis. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans, Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 


IV. Goshen, Eleven plates, maps, and plans. 

VY. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. 

VI. Naukratis, Part II. Forty-tive plates. 


VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates 
Extra Volume. 


VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates, 

1X. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Eatra Volume, 
X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II). Thirty-nine plates. 
XI. Ahnas, Beautifully illustrated. 


XII. Deir el Bahari (Queen Hatasu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. Fifteen 
plates. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine plates. 
Very valuable and unique. 


Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan, Part II. Thirty-nine plates. 


Survey Volume III, El Bersheh, Part I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. 


Survey Volume [Y. El Bersheh. Prt II. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 
I Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt with eight fine maps in colors; having a 


complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. 
Price, $1.00. 


II. The Season’s Work at Ahnas and Beni Hasan. 
Price, 70 cents. 


III. Archeological Report (1892-3). 


able to the historical reader and tourist. 
late Amelia B. Edwards, L. H. D., etc. 


70 cents. 
IV. Archwological Report (1893-4). 


Invalu- 
Seven illustrations. By the 


Seven illustrations and maps. Price, 


Price, 70 cents. 
Y. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. 


Price, 15 cents. 


b@"The elaborate quarto volume upon a season’s exploration at any site cannot be 


published till the following year. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND Books, 


Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume of 
the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lectures, 


account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. 


world gives so much for so little money. 
subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. 


No other Archeological Society in the 


It is hoped, however, that all who can will 
Patrons contribute not less than $25. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 


duty and postage. 


The volumes are handsome quartos, embellished with photo- 


graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes with 
colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


bg" Back volumes can always be ordered. 


Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Egypt EXPLORATION 


Funp, 15 Blagden Street,Boston, Mass. 


William C. Winslow, Honorary Treasurer. 


All checks to be made payable to Rev. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
JAMES GLAISHER, F. R. S. 


Hon. Treasurer. 






Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER Morrison, Esq. WALTER BESANT, M. A. 


Assistant Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 


24 HANOVER SQuaRE, W., LONDON. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1, It was not to be a religious society. That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson. K. C. 
B., K. C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); Col. 
Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the exca- 
vations of Jerusalem); Major Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Palestine and of 
the east country, unfinished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. (Surveyor with 
Major Conder) ; the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; Canon Tristram, F. R.S.; 
Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible Students, and its chief supporters are 
found among ministers of all denominations, who see in the results of the explora 
tions many confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years existence, the Society, with limited funds at 
its disposal, has done an immense amount of work, and published the results in 
books, papers, maps, plans, and photographs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the founda- 
tions, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The contours of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, have been 
ascertained. In consequence of these and other discoveries, many questions of topo- 
graphy relating to the city, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in an 
entirely new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Executive 
Committee applied for and received from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carry- 
ing on excavations at Jerusalem. These were commenced in the spring of last year 
by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have laready led to very valuable discoveries. 

An extremely interesting rockscarp was first traced for some distance along the 
supposed site of the old wall of the city, south of the present wall, and was subse- 
quently followed for over 1,000 feet. In this line of wall the remains of several 
ancient towers and a gateway have been discovered. No less than four sills of this 
ancient gateway, belonging to four different periods, were found in situ one above 
the other. Dr. Bliss writes: ‘‘I know of no more interesting example of a place 
where four distinct periods may be studied in the short perpendicular distance of 
four feet.” Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly State- 
ments of the Fund. 

2. Tue RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE OF GALILEE, BY SIR CHARLES WILSON.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still stand in Glailee. They have all been planned 
and sketched, and are found to be of considerable architectural pretensions. As one 


consequence of this work, the building in which Christ tayght the people could now 
be reconstructed. 


8. THE SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years in all, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a terra incognita—some names were 
filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now we 
possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ARCHZOLOGICAL WORK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned the 
Discovery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool 
of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are 
additional archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to other 
explorers. Casts and drawings of these may be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. FrvE HunDRED SQuaRE MILEs of the country east of Jordan were surveyed by 
Major Conder, R. E., and the results published in a companion volume to the Survey 
of Western Palestine. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, and abounds 
with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. Among these ruins are most wonderful 
fields of dolmens and stone circles. Major Conder has made drawings of these. 
There are also special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. 
A map of the Survey, reduced to the scale of one-third, is added to the volume, and 
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all Major Conder’s drawings and plans, numbering more than 350, have been engraved 
The Jaulin, ’Ajifin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
square miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THe GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY Pro. E. Hutt, F. R. S., is pub- 
lished in a separate volume. The geological facts brought forward throw new light 
on the route of the Exodus, and atford conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain 
are not under the waters of the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and 
the Wfdy ’Arabah have been investigated by Mr. Chichester Hart, and the results 
published in a separate volume. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C.— 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made arrangements 
for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions drawn up 
with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the Director of the 
Folk Lore Society, and others. A paper by Major Conder, R. E., on the first series of 
answers to these questions was published in the Quarterly Statement for July, 1889. 
Essays on the subject, by the Rev. Dt. Post and Mr. Bliss. a Paper on Jewish-Spanish 
Proverbs in use in the country, by Rev. J. E. Hanauer, and valuable papers on the 
Folk Lore, Religion and Customs of the Fellahin, by P. J. Baldensperger, Esq., have 
also been published. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 
Instances of this are the Siloam Inscription, which was cut out of its place and stolen 
(though happily the fragments were subsequently recovered), the doorway of a Syna- 
gogue in Upper Galilee, and the sculptured figures at Kana. 

A course of seven Lectures on the Objects and Work of the Fund, delivered in the 
spring of 1892, by Sir Charles Wilson, Major Conder, and other distinguished scholars 
and explorers, has been published in a small volume, entitled ‘‘ The City and the 
Land,” the second edition of which, with plan of Jerusalem according to Josephus, is 
now ready. 

‘* Thirty Years’ Work” is a summary account of the work of the Fund from the 
beginning. It was prepared by Walter Besant and is fully illustrated. 

1. Susscripers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the journal of the Society, and 
contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They should be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 


Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


——__- 0 e@_——_. 


The Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, is a group of Hermetic books which has been called the Puneral 
Ritual, or Book of the Bead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


= KR nm So 
The Egyptian title was /\ => | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Sook otf the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘*Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is every inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 
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Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons have issued the most complete edition 
of the Book of the Bead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 


TABLE OF ‘CONTENTS. 
i.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive. V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 


11.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. VI.—Translation of the Book of the 
Dead. 


111.—Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. 
VII.—Index to all of the words contained 


IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. im the Turin Papyrus. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORKE 
LONDON, W. C. 


A Prospectus sent on application. 


Third Edition now ready. Third Edition, Price, $6.00. 





